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Teaching ( Guides for This Issue 


Meet the Congress (p. 6) 

A Congressman’s Day (p. 7) 

The People Who Work for 
Congress (p. 8) 

Congress at Work (p. 9) 

The Merry Otters (p. 5) 


Concepts Developed in 
The Congress Unit 


Congress is the law-making branch 
of our Federal Government. Congress- 
men are our representatives in the Gov- 
ernment. In this way, @e have a voice 
in the laws which are made for our 
country. Good government depends in 
part on the people we send to Washing- 
ton to make our laws. 

Congressmen lead busy lives. And 
many people are employed to help them 
carry out their duties. 


ae for Study 
Congress Unit 


Meet the Congress 
Assignment for Six Pupils 


Aims: 1. To gain a better understand- 
ing of what Congress is. 

2. To learn something about the way 
it is organized. 

3. To discuss why there are two 
houses of Congress. 

4. To understand how each state gets 
representation. 

To the teacher: Invite six pupils to 
acquaint themselves with one of the 
following topics. When they have un- 
derlined in their copies of ‘Junior Scho- 
lastic all information on their topics and 
have supplemented it from other sources 
such as copies of the Constitution, news- 
papers, pamphlets, have them seated at 
a table facing the rest of the class with 
their copies of Junior Scholastic for ref- 


erence as 


TOPIC 1 . 


To the pupils: On the board draw a 
chart showing the three branches of our 
Government. Under the word “Con- 
gress” draw lines and label them to 
show it is divided into Senate and 
House of Representatives. Add any fur- 
ther divisions which you think will make 
the chart clearer to your classmates. Be 
prepared to explain that the power of 
the Government is divided among all 
three branches and that the work of 
each branch is interrelated with the 
others. 

TOPIC 2 

To the pupils: Search the article for 
all information on the history of Con- 
gress. Read Article I of the Constitution 
for further information. Plan to report 
your findings orally to the class. 

TOPIC 3 

To the pupils: Read the paragraphs 

numbered 3 and 4 and be prepared to 


explain why the Founding Fathers di- 
vided Congress into two houses. 


TOPIC 4 
To the pupils: Find all information 
you can on how the size of Congress is 
determined. 


TOPIC 5 
To the pupils: What are the qualifi- 
cations for a Senator? (Article I, Sec- 
tion 3, Clause 3 of the Constitution—in 
brief, at least 30 years old, a citizen of 
the U. S. for at least 9 years, an inhabi- 
tant of the state he represents.) 


TOPIC 6 


To the pupils: What are the qualifi- 
cations for a Representative? (Article I, 
Section 2, Clause 2 of the Constitution— 
in brief, at least 25 years old, a citizen 
of the U. S. for at least 7 years, an in- 
habitant of the state he represents.) 


NUMBER 4 


A Congressman’s Day 
Discussion Group 

Aims: 1. To follow through pictures 
and words a typical day of a Congress- 
man. 

2. To note how skills learned in 
school are used in his job. 

To the pupils: Read the caption un- 
der each picture, study the picture story 
for further details, and then be pre- 
pared to discuss your conclusions about 
a typical day of Congressman Gerald 
Ford 

The following questions may direct 
your thinking: 

Is his work what you imagined it 
would be? 

What school subjects that you are 
studying would prove of special benefit 
if you planned for a similar career? 
(Reading, history, mathematics, public 
speaking, etc.) 

How does his day’s schedule com- 
pare with your own? 


People Who Work for Congress 


Aim: To find stimulating ways of 
using the material in Junior Scholastic. 

To the class: Try this way of having 
a combination quiz and discussion about 
the people who work for Congress. 

1. Appoint one of your classmates as 
a sergeant-at-arms, a page, an official 
Reporter of Debates, a printer, one or 
more tourist guides. They may each 
wear an arm band or a poet telling 
who they are. 

2. The rest of the class will imagine 
themselves tourists visiting the Capitol 
and will put their questions to the 
guides who will refer the question to 
the ones appointed to represent that 
area. Questions about the Capitol Build- 
ing and general information will be 
answered by the guides. 

3. These people will read their an- 
swers from Junior Scholastic or rephrase 
them in their own language. 

Some questions to ask are: 

a. When was the Capitol built? 

b. Did Congress start using it imme- 
diately? 

c. Has it always been this size? 

d. I've heard there is a subway in 
the building. Will you tell us about it? 


Congress at Work 


Aim: To relate Congress to the 
pupil's own life. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 4 


Theme Article: Television 
Reading Feature: Biographical 
Sketch 


March 11 


Theme Article: lreland 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Ireland 

Spotlight on America: Maple Sug- 
aring 

Short Story 











To the pupils: Who is the Congres- 
sional Representative in this district? 

Who are the U. S. Senators? 

How many Representatives are sent 
from this state? 

If each state is entitled to a member 
of the House for every 347,000 people, 
approximately what is the population of 
the state? 

To the teacher: After the class has 
gathered this information, say: Set the 
calendar back to last summer or ahead 
to the summer of 1954. You are running 
for the House of Representatives in this 
district. Plan a campaign speech based 
on the information given in this article. 
You may keep it impersonal, stressing 
the important part all Representatives 
play in the Government, or you can 
relate it to local problems. 


The Merry Ofters 


Silent Reading and Discussion 


Aims: |. To learn how the power of 
descriptive words makes the story more 
vivid. 

To practice skim reading. 

To the teacher: Ask the less capable 
readers to read the story silently to get 
the general idea. Say to them: Read to 
find the main, important points which 
the author has tried to give you. Do not 
worry if you do not know each word. 

Have a short discussion period fol- 
lowing the silent reading and ask the 
following: What is the story about? 
Describe it in a few words. Is it true, 
sad, funny, historical? 

Pupils may want to read a sentence 
or paragraph which they especially like. 


Word Study 


To the whole Well-chosen 
words make the author's meaning clear 
and make the reader feel he can see or 
hear just what is happening. In telling 
how the animals slid down the mud 
bank, the author has used many dif- 


class: 


ferent verbs which give us an idea of 
the fun the otters are having. Let us 
change a sentence and use the same 
word several times. Next let us hear 
the same sentence as the author has 
written it. Then we may compare the 
mental picture we get from each. 

John, will you read the paragraph be- 
ginning “Again the father otter slid 
down head first,” but substitute the 
word slid in place of splashed and 
whisked, and slide instead of travel. 

Now will you read the same sentence, 
Sarah, as the author has written it. What 
do the author’s words add to your men- 
tal picture? 

Will you all skim through the story, 
drawing a line under each verb (those 
are the words which express action) 
that you think is a good choice on the 
part of the author because it describes 
how the otters feel or act as well as 
telling what they are doing. 

The scientist compares the otters’ 
ganfe with children’s play. What were 
the things you noticed which were typi- 
cal of the way children act? 


Science-Geography News (p. 4) 


Aim: To see how weather and geog- 
raphy combined to create a terrible 
flood. 

To the teacher: The flood story pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to drama- 
tize everyday geography. Suggest to the 
class that they prepare a radio broad- 
cast on the flood. One pupil should be 
assigned as the announcer who describes 
the program and tells the listeners where 
each broadcast is coming from. Other 
pupils should be assigned to these parts: 
reporter flying over a flooded area; 
weather expert in his office and a re- 
porter to interview him; a geography 
professor and a reporter to whom he 
tells why the Netherlands were particu- 
larly hard hit. 

Additional material can be gathered 
from any geography book on Europe. 
Recent newspapers are full of quota- 
tions from flood victims. Some of these 
could be worked in. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


1. In what mountain range is Anna- 
purna? (The Himalayas) 

2. What sea caused the recent ter- 
rible foods in Europe? (North Sea) 

3. Name the two countries, besides 
the Netherlands, which were hit by the 
floods, (Britain and Belgium) 

4. What is the name for the sea walls 
in the Netherlands which were smashed 
by the storm? ( Dikes) 
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5. Is Congress the Executive, Legis-- 
lative, or Judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment? (Legislative) 

6. Name the house of Congress whose 
members are elected for six-year terms. 
(The Senate) 

7. What is the name for the boys who 
run errands in Congress? (Pages or 
page boys) 

8. Which President was in office 
when the Federal Government moved 
to Washington? (John Adams) 

9. Which party today controls Con- 
gress by a narrow margin? (Republican) 

10. What animal has sliding for a 
favorite pastime? (The otter) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 11 


ACROSS: li-again; 6-chimney; 8-Al; 9-Ed; 
lil-tame; 14-wrap; 16-mix; 17-ear; 18-cigar; 
20-petered; 22-me; 23-sty; 24-an; 26-any: 
28-dry; 29-sea; 3l-rot; 32-swift; 34-lad. 

DOWN: li-ah; 2-G. L; 3-am; 4-in; 5-n.e.; 
6-clam; 7-year; 8-at; 10-D.P.; 12-mice; 13- 
exits; 14-weary; 15- nape: 19-get; 20-pens; 
2i-dart; 22-ma; 25-N. ; 27-yes; 28-dot; 30- 
awl; 31-R. F. D:; $3-la. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 14) 


1. CAPITOL WORKERS: The following 
are = i. answers, the others minus 


3, 4, 
2 ‘KNOW YOUR CONGRESS 
words are: Legislative; 164; 2; 

ate: 10; one third; all; Jan. 3. 


; THE MERRY OTTERS 
-a 
4. IN THE NEWS: 


Correct 
; 6; 2; Sen- 
1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 
l-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a 





Tools for Teachers 


Ireland 
March 4) in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Write Ireland House, 
33 East 50th Street, New York, N. Y., 
for a list of available material. 

BOOKS: Cottage at Bantry Bay. 
Hilda Van Stockum, $2.50 (Viking, 
1938). 

ARTICLES: “Letter from Dublin,” 
by R. Shapien, New Yorker, June 14, 
1952. “I Walked Some Irish Miles,” by 
D. Sheats, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, May, 1951. “Where the River 
Shannon Flows,” by J. H. Burns, Holi- 
day, April, 1951. “Ireland’s Ancient 
Lake Dwellers, Life, Jan. 26, 1953. 

FILMS: Irish Children, 10 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
I. Family farm life. Ireland, 16 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Scenic views; political, social and eco- 
nomic problems. Wings to Ireland, 31 
minutes, free loan, Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Business, agricul 
ture, industries, county fair. 

FILMSTRIPS: Ireland—The Land 
and Its People, 36 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W.~ Diversey 
Fkwy., Chicago 14, Il. 
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Up and up goes Herzog ig the . | | . 
climb of Annapurna, 26,493-foot oo ae os 5 ‘ 
mountain in the Himalayas ‘2 F 

(See story, p. 2): 


Phote by Marcel ichac from the book, 
Annapurna, by Maurice Herzeg (Dutton) 
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Iran Ousts Russia 


From Caviar Business 
Every spring the Caspian Sea 

yields a huge catch of sturgeon. 

Some of these fish weigh as much 


| as a ton and are more than 20 feet 
Junior | 


long. During the hatching season, 
female sturgeon carry as many as 
three million tiny black eggs. They 
are used to make an expensive food 
called “caviar.” Here it costs about 
$36 a pound. 


The Caspian Sea lies between 


| Iran and Russia. For many years 


Iran ran the caviar business by itself. 
Then in the 1920s, Russia forced Iran 
to make it a partner. The two coun- 
tries used Iran’s big fishery. 

Russia and Iran were supposed 
to sell the caviar abroad and share 
the profits. Russia took over the busi- 
ness. It bought most of the caviar 
itself at a low price. Then it sold 
caviar to other countries at a high 
price. Iran wasn’t earning much 
money. 

Recently the 25-year caviar agree- 
ment between Iran and Russia ran 
out. Russia demanded it be renewed. 
Iran refused. Iran said it would run 
the caviar business itself. 


COVER STORY 


Higher ... higher . . . higher. Step 
after slow step to the top of Mt. 
Annapurna climbed Maurice Herzog 
of France. Annapurna’s 26,493-foot 
peak is one of the 12 highest in the 
mighty Himalayas. In conquering 
Annapurna, the Herzog expedition 
became the first to climb a mountain 
more than 25,000 feet high. 

Herzog led a group of nine 
Frenchmen up Annapurna in 1950. 
Their battle was not only against the 
rugged mountain, but also against 
time. The climbing season in the 
Himalayas is a short one. On June 
3, 1950, Herzog, with Louis Lache- 
nal, reached the summit. Recently 
Herzog’s book Annapurna was pub- 
lished. It has been called one of the 
best mountain-climbing books ever 
written. 

Here, in part, is what Herzog 
wrote about the conquest: 

“It was a hard struggle here, but 
he [Lachenal] kept going . .. Where 
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was the top—left or right? Stopping 
at every step, leaning on our axes 
we tried to recover our breath and 
to calm down our racing hearts . . . 

“We knew we were there now— 
that nothing could stop us ... . We 
dragged ourselves up. Could we pos- 
sibly be there? Yes} A fierce and 
savage wind tore at us. We were 
on top of Annapurna! Never had I 
felt happiness like this. . 

Victory at last—but the worst 
was yet to come. Lachenal slipped 
over a cliff and suffered a severe 
head injury. Herzog lost his gloves 
and his hands froze. Both men’s feet 
were frozen. They could hardly make 
it back to their nearest camp. 

A blinding blizzard swept across 
the icy peak. But Herzog and Lach- 
enal continued the long dangerous 
descent. Each step shot sharp pains 
through the two weary men. 

It took five weeks to reach the 
bottom. But after many narrow es- 
capes the entire expedition reached 
safety. It was the first expedition to 
conquer one of the Himalaya’s great 
peaks on its first try. 





Mystery Puzzles French: 
Did Cannibals Eat Senator? 


France is puzzling over the cage 
of the missing senator. He disap- 
peared three years ago in the Ivory 


Coast, a colony in French West 
Africa. The colony sends three sen- 
ators to France’s parliament. 

When last seen, the senator was 
on a campaign tour deep in a jungle. 
Today no one knows if he’s dead or 
alive. Some natives believe he ran 
into cannibals, who might very well 
eat a senator—even their own. 

Other natives say that story is a 
little too hard to swallow. The long- 
lost senator, small and thin, wouldn't 
have made much of a meal, they 
point out. Besides, there aren't many 
cannibals around. 

The natives wish to vote for an- 
other senator. But under French 
law, a man is not considered dead 
unless someone finds his body or re- 
mains. 

‘So by law the missing senator is 
still alive. His wife still collects his 
salary. And the natives still are 
missing one senator. 
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THE SUPREME COURT goes to the 
White House: The nine Justices of the 
highest court in the U.S. recently shed 
their black robes to have lunch with the 
new President. In the photo are (front 
row, left to right): Justices William 
Douglas and Stanley Reed, Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson, the President, 
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Wide World 
Justices Hugo Black and Felix Frank- 
furter. Back row: Sherman Adams, As- 
sistant to the President, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Justices Sherman 
Minton, Tom Clark, Robert Jackson, 
Harold Burton. The President is also 
lunching with small groups of Congress- 
men, to get acquainted with all of them. 





Movie-makers Add Depth 
To Images on Screen 


The movies are coming up with 
something new which will make 
them better than ever. Movie-makers 
are working on new techniques 
which will show the depth of image, 
as well as height and width. 

That means watching the movies 
will be more like watching actors on 
the stage. If someone reaches out his 
hand, it will actually seem to reach 
toward you, as it does in real life. 
A person on a swing will appear to 
swing out over the heads of the audi- 
ence. If a scene is photographed from 
the front seat of a roller coaster, 
you'll get the feeling that you are 
riding there. 

The secret of all this lies in adding 
depth to the images you see on the 
screen. Today's movies show height 
and width. But their images are flat 
on the screen. 

Two methods of adding depth to 
a movie are now being worked out. 

One, called Cinemascope, is some- 
thing brand-new in movies. Three 
projectors are used to throw the 
movie on a curved screen almost six 
times the size of a usual movie 
screen. The three projectors and 
curved screen “trick” the eye into 


seeing depth in the movie. 

The second method, called Stereo- 
scope, can be shown on a normal- 
sized movie screen. But you have to 
wear special glasses to “see” the 
depth in the movie. You'll receive a 
pair of the cardboard-framed glasses 
when you buy your ticket. 

It will probably take a long while 
before all our movies have depth. At 
present there are $390,000,00C worth 
of “flatties” in Hollywood. Movie- 
makers want to use them up. One 
movie studio is now working on a 
way to add depth to the flatties by 
using a new kind of screen and pro- 
jector. 


U.S. Girls Win Ist and 4th 
In World Figure-skating 


An attack of polio at the age of 11 
couldn't beat Tenley Albright of Bos- 
ton, Mass. She is the first U. S. girl to 
win the world figure-skating cham- 
pionship on ice. 

Tenley, now 17, scored more points 
than any other skater at the meet 
in Switzerland. Carol Heiss, 13, of 
Ozone Park, N. Y., finished fourth. 
Carol is an honor student at Public 
School 108, Queens, N. Y. 

Last year Tenley won the U. S. 
figure-skating championship and was 
runner-up at the Olympics. 


U.S. WOMAN IS NAMED 
AMBASSADOR TO ITALY 


President Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed a woman as the new U, S. 
ambassador to Italy. She is Mrs. 
Clare Booth Luce of Connecticut. 
The Senate is expected to approve 
the appointment. Mrs. Luce will be 
the first woman from any nation to 
serve as an ambassador to Italy. 

An ambassador is the highest rank- 
ing official in the Foreign Service of 
the U. S. State Department. The 
U. S. has ambassadors in more than 
50 nations of the world. 

As ambassador, Mrs. Luce will 
represent the United States in Italy. 
Her job will be to preserve and 
strengthen the friendship between 
the U.S. and Italy. She will discuss 
ways the two nations can help each 
other. 

Mrs. Luce served as a Representa- 
tive from Connecticut in the U. S. 
Congress from 1943 to 1947. Before 
that she won fame as an author. She 
is the wife of Henry R. Luce, editor 
of Time, Life, and Fortune. 

Mrs. Luce is the second woman to 
be made a U. S. ambassador. The 
first, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, was ap- 
pointed U. S. ambassador to Den- 
mark by President Truman. 


COTTON, PECANS, GEESE 
ADD UP TO BIG CROPS 


Rows of cotton, pecan trees, and 
cackling geese—that’s what you'll find 
on Deane Stahmann’s farm in New 
Mexico's Mesilla Valley. 

By constant irrigation, Farmer 
Stahmann changed desert-like land 
into 4,000 acres of cotton fields. He 
then planted pecan trees between the 
cotton rows. Soon he became the 
“Pecan King” of the U. S. And the 
valley had another thriving crop. 

Weeds grew so fast on the fertile 
land they threatened to choke the 
cotton. Farmer Stahmann heard that 
geese eat weeds but won't touch cot- 
ton. So next came the geese—25,000 
in all, They saved the cotton. What's 
more, they are producing 80,000 eggs 
a month. 

Farmer Stahmann sells young 
geese to other farmers, who use them 
to destroy weeds. After 12 weeks he 
buys back the fattened geese for 
slaughter. And that’s not all. He now 
plans to use goose feathers for mak- 
ing powder puffs and mattress stuff- 
ings. 
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The Floods in Europe 


“The dikes are broken in hundreds 
of places. The water pours in with 
every tide. The people might as well 
be living in the middle of the ocean.” 
That was one pilot's description of 
the storm-shattered| Netherlands 
early this month. 

The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
britain all border the North Sea. 
Over their low coasts the waters of 
the North Sea swept. The storm was 
the worst to hit Europe for more 
than 500 years. 


THE WEATHER’S PART 

Weather scientists say the storm 
was a fluke*. The chances were a 
million to one against its happening. 

One Thursday a cyclone devel- 
oped northwest of Scotland, At the 
same time a high-pressure belt of 
warm air moved eastward into that 
. area, By Saturday the two had 
formed a hurricane, which was roar- 
ing across the north of Scotland. 
Tremendous winds swept into the 
North Sea. 

The North Sea, 600 miles long, is 
shaped like a huge funnel. Wide in 
the north, it narrows as it reaches 
south. The tip of the funnel is at the 
Straits* of Dover, where the coasts 
of England and France are only 20 
miles apart. Gales blew the storm 
seas southward toward the narrow 
straits. There the storm was blocked 
and bottled up. ’ 

The storm would have been bad 
enough by itself. But North Sea tides 
were unusually high at that time. 


GEOGRAPHY’S PART 


The rising, stormy waters broke 
against the southern coasts. 

Britain was the first to suffer. 
Floods broke across thousands of 
acres of its eastern coast. They killed 
more than 500 people. More than 
30,000 more lost their homes. 

Troops and civilians rushed to 
plug the gaps in Britain's coastal 
walls. Ships and planes carried sur- 
vivors out of danger. 

The Netherlands came next. The 
full fury of the storm broke over that 
tiny country. In a few hours the sea 
undid much of the work which the 
Dutch have done in 400 years. 


*Means word is defined on page 10. 


The 10 million Dutch people have 
never had enough land. Instead of 
seizing it from their neighbors, they 
have turned to the sea. Yard by yard 
they have been reclaiming land from 
the ocean. 

First they built walls of earth to 
surround part of the sea. Then they 
pumped the water off that piece of 
land. The sea left salt behind, which 
prevents crops from growing. The 
Dutch worked the soil with fertilizer 
until the salt disappeared. Then the 
land was ready for farming. These 


“sea farms” are called polders. About 


a tenth of all Dutch farmland is 
made up of polders, most of them on 
islands. 

When the polders had been 
formed, the Dutch built huge dikes 
along the coast to hold the sea out. 
The dikes are made of stone and 
earth, concrete and steel. The Dutch 
trusted their dikes. Villages and 
farms grew up behind them. 

Then came this month's terrible 
storm. Water smashed huge holes 
through the dikes in hundreds of 
places. Water poured through the 


gaps. Dikes crumbled. The sea 
rushed in to cover one sixth of the 
Netherlands. 

The helpless Dutch villagers and 
farmers were taken completely by 
surprise. Church bells tolled as they 
traditionally do to warn of danger 
from the sea. But it was too late. 
Dikes were smashed in a few min- 
utes. Thousands of people awoke to 
find water rushing into their homes. 
Hundreds were killed. 

Soon the biggest peacetime rescue 
operation in European history was 
under way. Ships steamed down the 
Rhine into the Netherlands to help 
pick up survivors. Helicopters flew 
12 hours a day picking up the strand- 
ed and carrying them to safety. 
Planes dropped rubber rafts. U. S., 
Canadian, and British soldiers raced 
in to help. 

The floods ruined about a quarter 
of The Netherlands’ farmland. It will 
be at least three years before the 
damage is repaired. But a Dutch 
leader expressed the determination 
of the whole people when he said: 
“We do not abandon our land.” 
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Map designed by Junior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
Big map shows which parts of the Netherlands, taken from sea, 
are below sea level. It also shows which parts were flooded. 
Small map shows general storm area. Belgium was hurt least. 
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TTERS are playful animals. 

They enjoy romping around 
noisily together. And their favorite 
pastime is sliding. 

A scientist recently came upon a 
family of otters at a creek in South 
Carolina. He saw a father otter climb 
to the top of a steep mudbank over- 
looking the creek. The otter then 
stretched out on its belly, tucked its 
forelegs under its breast, and pushed 
off with its hind leys. 

Squealing all the way, the otter 
sped down the “sliding pond.” It 
plopped into the creek with a great 
splash. Then it scrambled back to 
the top of the mudbank. The mother 
otter and her five pups followed. 


PUPS FIND COURAGE 


Again the father otter slid down 
head first and splashed into the wa- 
ter. So did the mother otter. The five 
pups crowded excitedly around the 
edge of the mudbank. Frightened, 
two of the pups peered down the 
long steep slope. Then they held on 
to each other and slid down. Next 
came the smallest pup, which de- 
cided to travel alone. The last two 
pups whisked down together. 

The pups scampered up the bank 
again for more rides. Their wet fur 
made the bank very slippery. The 
otters’ ride became faster? their 
squealing and snorting louder. 

“They had one fine time together,” 
reports the scientist. “They did ev- 
erything youngsters do on a sliding 
pond but yell “YIPPEE!’” 

In winter young and old otters 
whiz down steep snow banks for 











“sleigh rides.” Then they roll in the 
snow, dig their heads in, and wiggle 
along. They play tag, and hop, skip 
and jump. Otters are clever, too. 
Often they use their slides to escape 
from hunting dogs or wildcats. 

A river otter lives in a small den. 
The den is dug out under the banks 
of a river or stream or by a lake 
shore. The otter covers the floor of 
the den with a carpet of grass and 
leaves. Usually the den has two en- 
trances. One leads to land, the other 
to water. 

A swift, graceful swimmer, the 
otter has been called a “torpedo in 
fur.” Its streamlined body curves 
smoothly through water. The otter 
paddles with its powerful paws. Ix 
lashes its tail, which also serves as a 
rudder. 

Otters often swim together, one 
behind the other in a weaving snake- 
like line. They turn somersaults, leap- 
ing clear of the surface, then dive 
deep underwater. 


UNDERWATER ATTACK 


One day two hunters in Arkansas 
saw three ducks land on a river. 
Suddenly the ducks disappeared. 
“Gosh,” said one hunter, “did those 
ducks land near a vacuum cleaner?” 

“Just about,” answered his friend. 
“Look near the bank. There’s an 
otter’s den.” The otters, underwater, 
had pulled down the ducks. 

Otters are members of the weasel 
family. The river otter is about 40 
inches long and weighs 20 to 30 
pounds. It has soft browh fur, stiff 
gray whiskers, a thick neck, tiny ears 


and eyes. Its short jaws are strong, 
its teeth sharp. Otters eat snakes, 
frogs, fish, small game. 

Sea otters are larger than river 
otters. A full-grown sea otter is about 
five feet long and weighs up to 70 
pounds, It is sometimes called “the 
old man of the sea” because it looks 
like a man with long white whiskers 
Its worst enemy is the killer whale 
Sea otters are always alert for them. 
Often a sea otter shades its eyes from 
the sun’s glare with its paws to look 
for the oncoming fin of a whale. 


SWIMMING STYLE 

A sea otter swims with a scissor- 
like kick. Now and then it rolls over 
on its back to relax. Then it kicks 
along with one leg while resting its 
forepaws on its chest. 

Sea otters like to eat clams. While 
eating clams, the sea otter floats on 
its back. It places a rock on its chest 
and smashes open the clams against 
the rock. Then it uses its chest as a 
table. After eating, the sea otter rolls 
over and scrubs itself clean. 

Sea otters have been taught how to 
catch fish for man in some Asian 
lands. Men in a boat attach a long 
chain to the otter’s neck. The otter” 
is hauled back to the boat after mak 
ing a catch. Other otters have been 
trained to drive fish into nets. 

The pelts of both the river and sea 
otter are highly prized. Their soft 
fur is used for making coats, coat 
linings, gloves, collars. The sea otter 
now very hard to find, is one of the 
most valuable of all fur-bearing 
animals. 
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Meet the Congress 


1. Just what is Congress? 

Congress is the law-making branch 
of our Government. It makes and 
passes the laws of the land. 

Our Federal Government has 
three branches. Each branch does 
a special job. Here are the three 
branches: 

a. The Executive. This branch is 
headed by the President. He and his 
helpers enforce* the Constitution 
and the laws made by Congress. 

b. The Judicial. This branch is 
made up of the Supreme Court and 
lower courts. They explain laws and 
interpret the Constitution. 

C. The Legislative. This is Con- 
gress—the law-making branch. 


2. How old is Congress? 

Congress is 164 years old. 

Article | of our Constitution de- 
scribes Congress, its powers and 
duties. The first Congress to meet 
after the Constitution was adopted 
gathered on March 4, 1789. 

Each Congress serves for a two- 
year period. The Congress now 
meeting is the 83rd Congress. 

3. How is Congress divided? 

Under the Constitution, Congress 
is divided into two houses—the Sen- 


ate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Each house has some special 
jobs. But the main job of each is 


making our laws. A bill passed by 
one house must be passed by the 
other; otherwise it cannot become a 
law. 


4. Why do we 


houses? 


That's the question | Madison 
asked Washington when the Con- 
stitution was written. The two men 
were drinking tea. Madison poured 
his tea from its cup into the saucer 
to cool it. Washington smiled and 
said: 

“You're answering your own ques- 
tion. Imagine that your cup is the 
House of Representatives, and your 
tea is a new law. Your tea is too 
hot, so you pour it into the saucer 
to cool. The saucer is the Senate. 
So might laws need time to cool off 
and make them safe. With two 
houses, we have a check on hasty 


bills.” 


need 


two 


5. How big is Congress? 

The 83rd Congress has 96 Sen- 
ators and 435 Representatives. They 
come from all the 48 states. 

The Senate. There are two Sen- 
ators from each state. This means 
that every state has an equal voice 
in the Senate. 


The House of Representatives. 
Here the 435 members are divided 
among the states according to popu- 
lation. States with big populations 
have more Representatives than 
states with small populations. 

Today each member of the House 
represents al out 347,000 people. 

Each state is entitled to at least 
one Representative. After that, the 
number of Representatives a state 
has depends on the number of pec- 
ple it has. 

Every ten years a count of the 
population (census) is taken. After 
each census, our Government figures 
out how many Representatives a 
state is entitled to. 


6. How are Congressmen 
elected? 

Senate. A Senator is elected for 
a term of six years. One-third of the 
Senators (32) are elected every two 
years. The Senate never changes its 
entire membership at one time. 

House. All Representatives are 
elected for two-year terms. 


7. When does Congress meet? 

Congress must meet at least once 
every year. The date set for the first 
meeting is January 3. 

Congress always meets during the 
winter and spring months. In recent 
years our country has faced many 
big, serious problems. So Congress 
has been meeting in the fall and 
early winter, too. 


*® Meons word is defined on page 10. 





Meet Representative Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan. 

a He's now serving his third term in the House. He's a 
member of the House committee which acts as a “watch- 
dog” over Government spending. Jerry Ford lives with his 
wife and two sons in nearby Virginia. At 8:30 he arrives 
at his office, before his staff, and picks up the morning mail. 


3 Later in morning he attends a committee meeting. He 
a eats a sandwich for lunch in his office, while reading 
mail, When hall bell jangles about noon, he rushes off to 
session of the House. On the way he is recognized by a 
Michigan voter and stops to point out points of interest. 


CONGRESSMAN'S 
DAY 


] Throughout the morning he talks 
= with callers, dictates and signs 
letters. In photo he is making his weekly ° 
recording about Congress’ work. It will 
be broadcast to people in Michigan. 
(Black object below his chin is “mike.”) 


Harris & Ewing photos 

4 After session, he goes back to office, signs 
a letters, sees callers, heads home around 5:30. 
After dinner, he does his homework—studying up on 
bills, reading newspapers. His working day averages 
11 hours. Later, he has to go out to an official party. 





PEOPLE WHO 
WORK for CONGRESS 


“BAGE, take this to Senator Smith!” 

“Yes, sir,” answers a boy. He is 
one of the pages who work for Con- 
gress in the Capitol Building. A page 
runs errands and delivers messages 
and important papers. He changes 
desk calendars and fills ink wells. 
When a Congressman wants a page 
boy, he waves his hand or presses a 
call button on his desk. 

Right now 70 page boys work tor 
Congress. Each is chosen for his job 
by a member of Congress. He must 
be between 14 and 19 years old 
Pages wear navy blue suits, black 
shoes, white shirts, and black ties. 
They work only while Congress is in 
session 

Congress runs a special school for 
its teen-age helpers—the Capitol 
Page School. Classes start at 6:30 
harp in the morning. They end at 


Wide World 
Sergeant-at-arms carries in the mace 


at every session of the House. Mace 
is symbol of authority of Congress. 


10:30, so the pages can report for 
duty at 11. Courses include history, 
government, mathematics, and other 
subjects. Each graduate receives a 
diploma signed by the President of 
the United States. 

Pages are just one small group of 
the thousands of persons who work 
for Congress. 

Each Congressman has a staff of 
secretaries to help him. 

Each committee employs expert 
assistants and clerks. 

A doorkeeper is in charge of 
House pages, file clerks, elevator and 
telephone operators, messengers. He 
keeps unauthorized* persons off the 
floor of the House. 

Two chaplains say the prayers 
which open every session. 

A doctor helps keep Congressmen 
fit. 

Sergeants-at-arms keep order in 
case Congressmen’s arguments get so 
hot they lead to fights. Nowadays we 
don’t expect that to happen. But it 
has in the past. Just before the War- 
Between-the-States started, tempers 
were running high in Congress. Some 
Congressmen came to debates carry- 
ing knives and guns. Several times 
they nearly used them. 


OTHER HELPERS 


There are also general managers; 
experts on Congressional rules; near- 
ly 150 repairmen, engineers, electri- 
cians, plumbers, carpenters, painters, 
window washers, cleaning women; 
guides for tourists; chefs and waiters 
in the Capitol’s restaurants; garden- 
ers. There are employees at the 
Capitol’s post office, barber shop, 
swimming pool, and gymnasium. 

Congressional printers produce 15 
million pieces of printed matter 
yearly. One of their big jobs is print- 
ing the Congressional Record. It is a 
daily “paper,” which records every 
word spoken in Congress. It also in- 
cludes other items which Congress- 
men wish to put “on the record.” 

Fifteen reporters (called Official 
Reporters of Debates) write down 
what goes on in Congress. As a Con- 
gressman speaks, a reporter scrawls 
down his every word in shorthand. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 


Harris & Ewing 
Richard Darling is a House page boy. 


After five or ten minutes, the first 
reporter js relieved by another. The 
first hurries to a nearby office. There 
he reads his notes into a dicta- 
phone*. A clerk listens to the play- 
back of the dictaphone and types out 
what it says. A page boy rushes the 
typewritten notes back to the Con- 
gressman who was speaking. This 
gives the Congressman a chance to 
make changes. 

In late afternoon, the chief re- 
porter starts putting together the 
batches of corrected notes. By mid- 
night the day’s Record is ready for 
the presses. Two hours later the job 
is done. 

The Capitol Building dates back 
to 1793, when its cornerstone was 
laid by George Washington. The 
Federal Government actually moved 
to Washington, D. C., in 1800. The 
move from Philadelphia was an easy 
job. One sloop* brought all the office 
furniture. There were 54 officials, in- 
cluding President John Adams. 

Since that time our Government 
has grown tremendously. As _ the 
Government grew, so did the Capi- 
tol. Wings were added to it. In 1857, 
the House of Representatives moved 
into the south wing, where it stil] 





meets. In 1859, the Senate moved 
into the north wing. 

Other buildings grew up around 
the Capitol. To the north stands the 
Senate Office Building. It houses the 
Senators’ offices and rooms where 
Senate Committées meet. An under- 
ground railway runs between this 
building and the Senate wing. A ride 
on this subway takes 55 seconds. 
Running it is still another job for the 
people who work for Congress. 

To the south are two buildings 
which house Representatives’ offices. 
Representatives walk through a pri- 
vate underground tunnel to get to 
the House wing. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

East of the Capitol stands the Li- 
brary of Congress. It is one of the 
biggest libraries in the world. Place 
its bookshelves end-to-end and they 
would reach from Boston to Wash- 
ington. A large staff mans the Li- 
brary. Congressmen have first call on 
its services, but it is also open to the 
public. 

The busy Capitol is perched on a 
hill, 88 feet above the Potomac 
River. The Founding Fathers de- 


cided to place the Capitol on a hill 


as a symbol of the high position 
Congress holds in our country. The 
Capitol stands for free America. Un- 
der its dome our laws are made. 
Throngs of Americans visit it every 
year. Here their chosen representa- 
tives speak for them and speak for 
America. Like the city of Washing- 
ton itself, the Capitol belopgs to no 
state, yet belongs to all. 
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CONGRESS 


OU have three Congressmen. Two 

of them are U. S. Senators from 
your state. The third is the Repre- 
Sentative from your district. 

What do your Congressmen do for 
you? 

First of all, they represent you in 
making our nation’s laws. Ours is a 
government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” But, of 
course, all 156 million of us can’t get 
together to decide what laws we 
need: So we elect Congressmen. 

We vote for the Congressmen 
whose ideas we like best. We can 
write to or talk to our Congressmen 
once they're elected. If we don't like 
the way a man behaved in office, we 
can vote against him in the next 
election. In this way, we make sure 
Congressmen represent the people. 

Your Congressmen do other things 
for you, too. Suppose you want in- 
formation on a Government matter. 
Suppose you need help in dealing 
with the Government. Suppose you're 
a boy who wants a job as a Congres- 
sional page, or an appointment to 
West Point or Annapdlis. These are 
just a few of the things you may ask 
your Congressmen for help on. 

Congressmen spend a lot of time 
keeping in touch with the people at 
nome. They also go to many commit- 
tee meetings. 





Wide World 


Chefs of Senate Restaurant set out a wide range of pastries for day's lunch. 


at WORK 


Every year thousands of sugges- 
tions for laws come up in Congress. 
There just isn’t time for every mem- 
ber to consider every suggestion. So 
Jongressmen form committees. Each 
committee has a special subject. 

The committees talk about the 
laws that are needed and the sugges- 
tions for them. A committee will 
draw up a bill and send it to the 
House or Senate. Sometimes one 
house turns down a bill and sends it 
back to the committee. Sometimes it 
makes changes in the bill. Most of 
the time it accepts the committee's 
suggestions. 

When one house has passed a bill, 
then it goes to the other house. If 
both houses pass it, then it goes to 
the President. If he signs it, it be- 
comes a law. 

How do Congressmen , decide 
which way they should vote on a 
bill? There are three things they 
must keep in mind: 


COUNTRY, PEOPLE, PARTY 


First, the good of the whole 
country. 

Second, the good of the people 
they represent. For example, Con- 
gressmen from a farm area favor high 
prices for crops. They want their 
people to get a good price for their 
products. But Congressmen from 
city areas prefer to keep farm prices 
down. Their people want to buy 
food as cheaply as possible. 

Third, the good of the party. Since 
George Washington's time the 
United States has had two main po- 
litical parties. Today the two main 
parties are the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. One party controls 
the Government. Today we have a 
Republican President. And Republi- 
cans in Congress outnumber the 
Democrats by a narrow margin. 

Each party stands for certain 
things. Its leaders decide what these 
policies shall be. They want their 
members to vote for these. But the 
members don’t always do it. Usually 
though, the party in control can pass 
the laws it thinks most important. 

Party members were elected by 
the people. And they vote the way 
they think the people want them to. 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


reign, rain, rein. These three 
English words are pronounced alike, 
but they mean different things, and 
they have different origins. 

Rain, of course, is the water that 
falls from the skies. This word comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon (early Eng- 
lish) word regn, which meant the 
same thing. Many of our short, one- 
syllable words for common things 
have Anglo-Saxon roots. 

Reign, “to rule or govern,” dates 
back to the Romans. We get reign 
from the Latin regere, meaning “to 
rule.” A king reigns over, or rules, 
his country. The length of time he is 
on the throne is his reign. 

A rein is what you use to guide a 
horse. The rein also holds the horse 
back, keeps him from going too fast. 
The Latin word retinere, “to hold 
back,” is the father of our word rein. 

Reign, rain, and rein are homo- 
nyms. Homonyms are words that 
sound alike, but have different 
meanings. 


Here’s How 


Because homonyms sound alike, 
some people try to spell them alike, 
too, Listed below are eight words 
and their homenyms. Make sure that 
you know the right meaning for each 
of these “sound-alike” words. Then, 
in the paragraph that follows, circle 
each wrong word and write the cor- 
rect one on a separate sheet of paper. 

deer — dear 

bare — bear 

feet — feat 


made — maid 
sell — cell 
meat — meet 
knight — night 
tale — tail 


There are 20 spelling errors in the 
following paragraph. Count five for 
each one you spot and correct. Per- 
fect score: 100. 


Once there was a brave night who 
had maid a great name for himself. 
He was known for his feets of daring, 
and many tails were tgld of him. 

One day, the night heard that a 
beautiful young made was being 
kept in a prison sell by a dragon. He 
decided to meat the dragon in battle. 

When the dragon came storming 
out to fight the night, he swung his 
huge tale, and knocked the night's 
sword from his hands, So the night 
had to fight thé dragon with his bear 
hands. 

After a bitter battle, the night 
killed the dragon. He released the 
beautiful made from her prison sell. 

“Thank you so much!” the made 
cried, jumping to her feat. 

“Think nothing of it, my deer,” the 
night replied. “It is all in a day's 
work for me.” 


Answers 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


dictaphone (DIHK-tuh-ronn), Noun. 
A machine that makes a recording of 
words that are spoken into its mouth- 
piece. A stenographer can then play the 
recording back and type out what she 
hears, 

enforce (ehn-FOHRSS). Verb. To give 
strong support to; to put into force. 

fluke (FLOOK). Noun. A_ lucky 


chance. An accidental stroke of good 
fortune. 

unauthorized (uhn-AW-thur-nrzep). 
Adjective. Not having the proper per- 
mission or approval. Without the right 
to be in a certain place or do a certain 
thing. 

sloop. Noun. A boat with one mast, 
one main sail, and one smaller (jib) sail. 
Old-style sloops sometimes had addi- 
tional small sails to give the boat more 
speed. 

straits. Noun. A narrow strip of water 
that joins two larger bodies of water. 


(In the Jan. 21 Junior Scholastic, 
Louise Cfiesebro read the story of a 
stone house in Luxembourg. The house 
was destroyed by the Germans in 1914. 
Then it was rebuilt. In 1940, the Ger- 
mans again destroyed the house. Again, 
its owners rebuilt it. Then, when the 
Allies chased the Germans out of Lux- 
embourg in 1945, the house was dam- 
aged once more, and once’ more rebuilt. 

After Louise Chesebro had read about 
the little stone house in Luxembourg, 
she wrote this poem.) 


The Stone House Speaks 


I, a lone house beside the road, 
Flattened—being in the way—by enemy 
soldiers, 
Rebuilt by my owner! 
Shattered by shells again! 
Rebuilt once more to stand for years— 
Then, in the counterattack, again in the 
way. 
But I, the noble little house of stone, 
Will stand sturdy and valiant, 
A symbol of gallant little Luxembourg. 
Lovise Chesebro, Grade 8 
Canaon (Conn.) Center School 
Teacher, Mrs. Josephine Pullin 


Florida 


Florida the beautiful, 

Florida the great, 

Proud to be in the Union as the 
Twenty-seventh state. 


Oranges big and golden 
Grapefruit larger still, 

Dot the lovely countryside 
And cover every hill. 


Away up on one hillside 
Backed against the sky, 

The great Bok singing tower 
Is reaching way up high. 


It must have caught the echo 
Of the night birds as they sang 
In the starry skies of Florida 
Where angel anthems rang. 
Carol Lemly, Grade 7 
Oak Grove Jr. H. $., Tampa, Fic. 
Teacher, Beulah Paschall 


The Snail 


The snail is very odd and slow. 

He has to make up his mind to go 

The longest way to anywhere, 

And he does not want you to steer him 
there. 


One day I saw one in the grass. 
I hadn’t time to watch him pass, 
But coming back at sunset I 
Discovered him still traveling by. 
Johnny Quock, Grade 6 


Olive St. School, Porteville, Calif. 
Teacher, Kenneth H. Ford 
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i d PUZZLE 12, Plural of mouse. Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 
= 13. Passages for getting out of a place. ACROSS: i-bat; 4-ale; 5-fling; 7-acid; 
qu z wor 14. Tired. 0-Tory; 12-gas; 13-Lee; l4-echo; 16-adds; 
15. U al 17-eagle; 19-drain; 20-am; 22-eye; 23-ha; 
5 - oo td PF lay a: 30-are; 3l-end; 
, ain. MOWN: t_inala- ' bao , 
: gn 5 eae Sa EAN Feet, fahet 
> ; -oa “4 ealien; 18-gay; -Abe; 21-mile; 
5 . 21. Ba pointed weapon thrown by so 24-ate; 26-ring: 28-east; 32-do: 
{ . -U. 
22. Short for mother. aiimeerttareeaementiis 
25. New York (abbrev.). Rich Man 
27. Opposite of no. Johnny: “Dad, it says here that a cer- 
28. A small, round speck. nah enenel ; rn 
30. Carpenter's tool. (Rhymes with bawl.) tain man was lh nancial genius. What 
81. Rural Free Delivery (abbrev.). does that mean? 
33. lowa (abbrev.). Dad; “It means that he could earn 
3 money faster than his children could 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next spend _ 
24 25 week in yours. Shirley Ann Hartman, Loyal School, Barberton. Ohio 
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Meet Rosemary Rice 


featured as “KATRIN” in“MAMA"...top TV show! 
Km KKK KKK KKK Ka Kak 


...and bere she is as a freshman at New York University! 
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This fast - moving, 
streamlined bird is 
often called a “cigar 
with wings.” It nests 


in the ymoky port of | ROSEMARY SAYS, “I learned typing on a Smith- 
Its poe made up | Corona portable in high school. Today I couldn't manage 


of two words, is in | without it.” Discovered while acting in a high school 
this 42-word puzzle. | : : : 

\ Seat tino tealitis ten dramatics group, she has appeared in nine Broadway 
each you get right. | plays. To Rosemacy, typing is almost as essential a talent 
Perfect score, 84. to have as acting. It helps her to think faster. In her col- 


lege work, it enables her to presént neater, more work- 


ACROSS manlike material. “Typing is extremely important to every 


career-minded girl or boy,” says Rosemary, “and of course 

, Ounce more. I recommend the portable I learned on—a Smith-Corona!” 
First word of mystery bird's name; also, 
part of house sticking up from roof. 

. Short for Alfred. 

. Short for Edward. 

. Not wild. 


. To cover a package with paper. 
. Stir together. W ’ 

. You hear with this orld s fastest 
. Long, brown object for smoking. 


. Disappeared slowly. (Rhymes with portable with— 


metered. ) 
. Pronoun meaning [. big machine 
3. Hos Ears 
. Inc ite article. 
“= | performance! 
. Not wet. | 
9. Large body of salt water. 
. Decay. 
2. Second word of mystery bird’s name; 
also, quick or fast. 


. Boy. 





Full size keyboard plus the touch and guesswork out of page-end typing. See it 
action of an office typewriter (makes touch demonstrated. Terms as low as $1.25 a 

typing easy to learn and practice athome). week (your old typewriter may serve as a 
. A sound of delight. Many other features to insure s-m-o-0-t-h | down payment). At Smith-Corona dealers 
Slang for U. S. soldier. typing, plus PAGE GAGE that takes the everywhere —see your Classified Directory. 


I — —, you are, he is. 


Inside. e 
. Northeast (abbrev. ). 
. This fish has a shell and is good to eat. mi ad orona 
. Twelve months. 


Near. LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY Conadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
Displaced Person (abbrev.). also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons 8 Carboms. 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New. York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. I've heard that Vitamin A helps 
you have a good complexion. Which 
foods are rich in this vitamin? 





A. Among vegetables, good sources 
of Vitamin A are spinach, broccoli, 
kale, peppers, beet greens and turnip 
greens, sweet potatoes, carrots, squash 
and tomatoes. Among fruits, you get 
rich supplies of the vitamin from 
peaches, apricots, prunes, melons and 
bananas. Liver and kidneys are also 
excellent sources of Vitamin A. 


Q. | used to go to bed at eleven 
o'clock, but now I make it ten o'clock 
on school nights. I find I have trouble 
falling asleep earlier. How can I over- 
come this? 


A. If you've been going to bed at a 
late hour for a long time, it may take a 
little while before you develop the 
habit of falling asleep at an earlier 
hour. Helps for restful sleep are a walk 
in the fresh air during the evening, a 
relaxing warm (not hot) bath, and a 
light snack before bedtime. (Make sure 
that snack is really light; heavy eating 
will keep you awake.) Once you get 
into bed, try to relax completely. And 
don’t take your problems to bed with 
you. Tomorrow, after a good night's 
+ sleep, is the time to tackle problems. 

Keep up that earlier. bedtime hour. 
It will soon become a habit and you'll 
fall asleep almost when your head hits 
the pillow 


Q. Can wool cause an allergy? I 
break out in little pimples over my arms 
and legs. My mother thinks it is from 
wool, but I get them even when I don't 
wear wool 


A. Some people are allergic to wool. 
'fowever, since you get a rash even 
vhen you don’t wear wool, the allergic 
reaction may come from a food or some 
ther source. If it recurs frequently, 
ind you can’t determine the cause, bet- 
ter ask your doctor about it. 


YQ. In one of your columns you said 
to eat about 5 eggs a week. I eat two 
every day, either for breakfast or lunch 
Would that be too many? 


A. No. Eggs are a very nutritious 
food that supplies you with protein, vi- 
tamins and minerals. At least 5 a week 
are recommended for good health and 
growth, but if you eat two every day, 
so much the better. 


Cover That Sneeze! .. . And here's 
why: One good sneeze can send 20,000 


infection-laden droplets shooting up to 
12 feet at a speed of 150 feet per sec- 
ond. After half an houz, 4,000 of those 
droplets are still floating around, wait- 
ing for a victim. 


_ 
os ~~ oe 


Warm-up Tip. .. . If you have to 
stand for any length of time in cold 
weather, keep moving about. Shift your 
weight, rise on your toes, swing your 
arms. Even though you are warmly 
dressed, you need good circulation to 
stay warm. Such movements will keep 
you from getting chilled by keeping 
your circulation active. 


Cook's Corner. . . . Two cans are all 
you need to make this colorful and 
tempting dessert! Open a can of peach 
halves. Drain off the syrup. (Save the 
syrup for flavoring milk.) Arrange two 
peach halves per person on individual 
plates. Then open up a can of cranberry 
sauce made with whole cranberries. 
Spoon the cranberry sauce into the 
peach halves. That's all—and it's de- 
licious! 


SPORTS 


THE CAMPBELL IS COMING! 


Up and over goes Milt Campbell. 


VERYBODY agrees that Bob Mathias 

is the world’s No. 1 athlete. After 
all, he won the decathlon title (10 
events) in the 1952 Olympics and is 
a great fullback besides. 

But whom would you rate No. 2? 
Walt Davis, the Olympic high jump 
champ and All-American basketball 
player? Vic Janowicz, the former Ohio 
State All-American football and base- 
ball star? Nope, you're not even warm. 
For you're probably thinking only of 
college stars. 

The world’s No. 2 athlete is—hold 
on to your trombones, friends—a HIGH 
SCHOOL student! I refer to Milt 
Campbell, the pride, joy, and miracle 
of Plainfield (N. J.) H. S. Do you 
think, Decca or Victor has some good 
records to its credit? Look at Milt's: 

1. At the age of 17, as the youngest 
member of our Olympic track team, 
Milt finished right behind Mathias for 
the decathlon crown. And, remember, 
until a few months before the Olympics, 
he hadn't even tried such events as 
the javelin, discus, and pole vault. 

2. In football, he’s been a ferocious 
runner and line-backer for three years. 
He runs with terrific speed and power, 
and led Plainfield to an unbeaten 


‘season in 1952. He gained more than 


a thousand yards and led the team 
in scoring. He wound up on Scholastic 
Magazines’ All-American Squad. (See 
Feb. 4th issue.) 

3. When Plainfield’s swimming coach. 
Dick Liske, needed a man this winter, 
Milt dove into the pool and promptly 
became a star free-styler on the varsity. 

4. And when the regular heavy- 
weight on the wrestling team took 
sick before a match, Milt was asked 
to fill in. Though he had neve: 
wrestled before, he stepped forth and 
beat the fellow who later became state 
champion! 

5. With the possible exception of 
Mathias, Milt is the greatest all-around 
track man in the world. He's the only 





athlete ever to be picked for three 
events on the All-American H. S. Track 
Team. In the 1952 national interscho- 
lastics, he won the high hurdle and 
high jump titles. He also holds state 
records in three different events. In 
fact, he’s held the New Jersey low 
hurdle mark since his freshman year! 

His hurdling is truly sensational. All 
this winter he’s been competing against 
the world’s top hurdlers in the big in- 
door meets. Only Harrison Dillard, the 
great Olympic champion, can beat him. 
And Milt once beat Dillard (in Jamaica 
last summer). 


On February 14, Milt astounded the 


sports world with another fabulous 
stunt. In the afternoon, he competed 
in the national high school champion- 
ships. In the evening, he went up 
against the world’s greatest stars in 
the national senior championships. 

Looking at Milt, you don’t wonder 
how he does it. He’s got a build that 
combines the best features of Super- 
man, Li'l Abner, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He stands 6-feet-3 and weighs 
210 pounds—all of it solid muscle. You 
couldn't find any fat on him with radar. 

Put this together with blinding speed, 
kangaroo spring, elephant strength, and 
Swiss-movement reflexes, and you have 
the secret of his success. Can you 
imagine a guy like that coming at you 
with a football under his arm? As his 
football coach, Abe Smith, puts it: 
“Milt runs like a wild horse.” I 
wouldn't like to get in front of him if 
he only ran like a tame horse. 

Milt gets his athletic ability from 
his pa, Thomas Campbell. Dad was a 
great athlete when he weuat to Plain- 
field High, and went on to play pro 
football. When Thomas, Jr., and then 
Milt came along, Dad made no bones 
about it. His boys were going to be- 
come great athletes. He had them run- 
ning around the house 10 times a day, 
doing lots of push-ups to develop their 
arm and shoulder muscles, and play- 
ing all kinds of games. 

Thomas, Jr., being two years older, 
arrived at Plainfield H.S. first, and 
promptly became a terrific football and 
track star. Milt then came along and 
promptly broke all ,of his brother's 
records! 

Dad rates Tom just as good an ath- 
lete as Milt. The older brother, who's 
6-feet-2 and weighs 200 pounds, is 
coming out of the Air Force next month, 
and both boys will go off to college 
together. Which college? They can 
have their pick. The offers are pouring 
in by the dozens. 

Milt’s possibilities in the decathlon 
are eye-popping. He’s already broken 
seven of the 10 marks that. Mathias 
made as a schoolboy sensation in 1948. 


He appears certain of smashing Mathias’ 


all-time decathlon record. Not in the 
distant future, either. Perhaps by June, 
when the 1953 championship is held 
in Milt’s home town (Plainfield). 

Milt’s coaches are crazy about him. 
He’s a model athlete—attentive, hard- 
working, modest, and inspiring to his 
teammates. This is what his track 
coach, Hal Bruguiere, told me about 
him: 

“Milt is going to be the greatest 
athlete in the world, if he isn’t that 
already. He’s a fine boy, wonderful 
to work with. He tries hard, doesn’t 
smoke, gets to bed early, and is always 
helping his teammates. Everybody 
looks up to him. He’s a wonderful 
leader.” 


-HerMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Rain Proof 
Customer: “Are you sure this fur coat 
won't shrink in the rain?” 
Salesman: “Did you ever see a skunk 


carrying an umbrella?” 
Seth Natter, P. 8. 103, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


It's Logical 
Mr. Jones: “Donald, every time I pass 
your house I see you working in the 
garden. “What are you growing?” 
Donald: “Tired.” 


Judith Haynes, Depue (lil) Public School 


Wrong Pair 
Bobby: “If you had five dollars in one 
pocket and ten dollars in another, what 
would you have?” 


Ronnie: “Someone else’s pants.” 


Emma Mastroianni, Carr Sehool, Newtonville, Mars 








-DIC AC 
CAMERA 


ej. 


cops. Barrel 


carrying smokes. One 


sase. Sell only one order 
of American Seeds. 


WRIST WATCHES FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


Roy Rogers Cowboy Watch, 
one order plus $1.75, 
Dale Evons bracelet watch, 
one order plus $2.75. 














bow, torget 

fate, 4 arrows, 
instructions. One order plus 
75e. 75c. 





seeptagetages WALKIE TALKIE 





omplete two-woy + ys 
system. Sell one or 





one order. 


order plus $1.00. 


Big 19 piece ovtfit. Sell 
one order plus 75c. 


ners. Complete 
instructions, nylon 
sirongs. Sell one order plus 


“JET SWISHER” 


A READY-TO-FLY 


Flies 500 ft. high. Engine Bry 
ond jet fuel given. Sell § 


others in our Big Prize Book are GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 
one 45-Pack order of American Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds at 10/ per large 
pack. Some of she bigger prizes require 
extra money as stated in our Big Prize Book. 

Everybody wants Amerxan Seeds — 
they're fresh and ready to gr aw. You'll sell 
them quickly to your family, friends and 
neighbors and get your prize at once, 
or if you prefer, keep your one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. 

GET BUSY, send coupon today for 
Big Prize Book and Seeds. 


Send no money — we trust you 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc. 


DEPT. A-2, LANCASTER, PA. 
(OUR 35TH YEAR) 


g AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc 
- Dept. A-2, Lancaster, Pa. 
Pleose send the OIG PRIZE S00K ond 45 pecks of 
Vegetable and flower Seeds | wil resell them of 10 
© cock, send you the money promptly, ond get my prive 
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VOLUME 32 


1. CAPITOL WORKERS 


Put a plus sign before the statements 
that are true. Put a minus sign before 
those that are false. Score 3 points each. 
Total: 24 


1. Page boys are chosen by the 
President. 

2. In the Capitol Page School, re- 
porters learn how to write the Congres 
sional Record 

3. Some 15 million pieces of 
printed matter are turned out by the 
( ed printers each year. 

. The Library of Congress is one 

of te big zgest libraries in the world. 
The sergeants-at-arms are in 

oma of the soldiers in Congress. 

__6. Page boys run pon for the 
Congressmen. 

_.7. Everything a Congressman says 
in Congress is taken down by special 
reporters. 

__8. The President in office when 
the Government moved to Washington 
was John Adams. 


My score 


2. KNOW YOUR CONGRESS 


Cross out the wrong words inside the 
»arentheses, so that each statement will 
be correct. Score 2 points each. Total: 


pose is the (Executive, Judicial, 
Legislative) branch of our Government. 
It is (75, 164, 249) years old. Each state 
has (1,.2, 3) Senators. It has at least 
(1, 2, 3) Representative. Senators are 
elected for (2, 4, 6) -year terms. Rep- 
resentatives are elected for (2, 4, 6) 
year terms. Every state has equal rep- 
resentation in the (House of Represen- 
tatives, Senate). A census is taken 
every (2, 10, 25) years. Every two 
years (all, one third, one half) of the 
Senators are up for election. Every two 
years (all, one third, one half) of the 
Representatives are up for election. 
Congress usually opens on (Jan. 3, Feb. 
22, March 15). 


My score____ 


3. THE MERRY OTTERS 


Read each of the following sentences. 
Then circle the right definition for each 
word in italics. re 6 points each. 
Total: 24. 

1. The otters whisked down together. 

Whisked means a. lay 


b. slid rapidly c. looked 


NUMBER 4 


Citizenship Quiz @& 


FEBRUARY 25, 1953 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Geod 
work! 80-89—Better than 


2. The father otter tucked its fore- 
legs under its breast. 
Tucked means a. licked 
b. carried c. folded 


3. Two pups peered down the steep 
slope. 
Peered means 
b. called 
4. The 
prized. 
Pelts means 


b. fish 


a. looked. 
c. skidded 


pelts of otters are highly 


a. fur 
c. games 


My score 


4. IN THE NEWS 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 6 points 
each. Total: 30. 


1. To study the case of the missing 
French senator, who may have been 
eaten by cannibals, you would have to 
visit 

a. the Ivory Coast. b. Kenya. 

c. the Rhone valley. 


2. But to see Annapurna, you'd visit 
the 
a. Rockies. 
c. Himalayas. 


b. Alps. 


3. If you wanted to watch Iran pro- 
duce caviar, you'd visit the 
a. Black Sea. b. Red Sea. 
c. Caspian Sea. 


4. Recent floods in Europe smashed 
the dikes and ruined one quarter of 
the farmland in the low-lying country ! 
on the map marked 

a. 1. b. 2. ec. 3. 


" 5. The sea that did the flood damage | 
is called the 
a. North Sea. b. Adriatic Sea. 
c. Barents Sea. 


My score Total score 


Right This Way 


A boy from Lancaster (Mass.) Junior 
High wants to know: 


How can you find out if a girl likes 
you? 


Why don’t you ask her for a date? If 
she accepts your invitation, that’s a 
good sign to begin with. And, after 
spending an afternoon or an evening to- 
gether, you'll probably be able to tell 
whether or not she likes you. If she asks 
you friendly questions, and if she seems 
to enjoy being with you, then she prob- 
ably likes you very much. And if she 
accepts more dates with you, you can 
be sure of it! 

Dating this girl will also be a good 
way for you to find out how much you 
really like her. 


C. T., George E. Jack School, Stan- 
dish, Maine, asks: 


When you go to the house of some 
friends for dinner and they serve some- 
, thing you dislike, what are you sup- 
| pesed to do? - 


The most polite thing to do is to eat 
some of the dish you don’t like—espe- 
cially if it’s the main course or some- 
thing else you can’t skip without being 
noticed. You may, of course, take a 
small helping. 

However, if you're allergic to a cer- 
tain kind of food, or if you dislike it a 
great deal, you may say, “No, thank 
you,” when that dish is passed. Or if 
you are served an already-filled plate 
you may ‘eave the food you don’t like, 
untouched. Don’t make remarks about 
it, though, and try not to make it obvi- 
ous to the others that you don’t like it. 


NEW MOVIES 


Wi iTeps, don't miss. i iGood. 
Pair. Save your money. 
“wvYYTHE STOOGE (Paramount). 
The antics of Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis have never been funnier than in 
this clever backstage story. Martin is a 
singer with a swelled head. Lewis plays 
his obliging stooge, responsible for all 
; his success but sharing none of his 
| glory. Simple-minded and good-hearted, 
4 doesn’t care—at least, not until his 
friends get after him. The many vaude- 
ville routines give Jerry ample par. 

| tunity to display his special brand 

| clowning. Martin croons a number p 
| popular songs. Polly Bergen and Marion 
| Marshall assist nicely as the girls in 





score. | their lives. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editer, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue. New 
York 10, N. Y. if your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shutter- 
bug button. 


“IT’S YOUR MOVE!” Photo by Larry 
Murray, P.S. 178, Queens, New York City. 


MUSCLE MAN. Trick shot taken by 
Nancy White of Plymouth (N. H.) Jr. H.S. 


FIRST U.3%. STAMPS (41847) 


Government reissues Se and i0c, plus $2, $5 U. &., 
included in Giant Bargain U. S. Collection of Commems, 
Air Mail, 19th Century and high values stamps. All only 
Se te new applicants for U. 8. approvals 

METROPOLITAN, Box S12F, JACKSON HEIGHTS, N.Y. 





It’s FREE for 
CHUBBIES! 


Our new Spring Book 
telling all about our 
CHUBBY-size clothes 

Girls’ sizes 84, 1044, 12714, 14% 
"Teens sizes 18'y, 12'4, 1444, 184 


it pictures the newest 
dresses, coats, suits, sports 
clothes, skirts, blouses, under 
weer for girls and ‘teens too 
chubby to fit into regular 
sizes (ond everything is 
priced the some as ‘regu 
ler sizes’’} 


i! you ere not olrea on ovr mailing list mail 
coupon for your frodibneoss Style Book today, 
Lone Bryont, 465 Filth Ave., N. ¥. C. 17, N.Y, 
Piecse send me your Chubby Fashion Book JS2 


a 


90000cencenemes 





No Hood 


Jack: “It took me five hours to take 
my car’s top down.” 

Bill: “What took you so long?” 

Jack: “It’s not a convertible.” 


Dennis Gilchrist, Keizer School, Salem, Ore 


Poor Substitute 


Mr. Smith: “1 killed your cat by acci- 
dent and I'd like to replace him.” 
Mrs. Brown: “Very well, but do you 
think you can catch mice?” 
Leo Robochand, Alton Place, Greenville, N. Ht 


Downpour 
Jim: “What is meant by 
weather?” 
Pete: “Raining cats and dogs.” 


Nancy Castleberry, Du Pont School, Jacksonville, Fis 


beastly 


Friendly 


Traffic Cop: “Didn't you see me wave 
at you?” 
New Driver: “Why, certainly. Didn't 
you see me wave back?” 
Ray Allen Johnson, Paris (Ky.) High School 


Easy Job 


Patient: “What should I do to have 
soft beautiful hands?” 

Doctor: “Nothing, madam, and do it 
all day long.” . 


Barbara Rook, Holmes School, Lincoln, Nebr 
* 


Changing World 


Father: “What is the shape of the 
world?” 

Son: “Give tae a hint.” 

Father; “What shape are your 
mother’s earrings?” 

Son. “Square.” 

Father: “No, the ones she wears on 
Sundays.” 

Son: “Oh, they're round.” ; 

Father: “Then what shape is the 
world?” 

Son: “Round on Sundays and square 


” 
on weekdays. 
Mark Nadel, Hebrew Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Quiet, Pleasel 


Jay: “Why did you wake me out of a 
sound sleep?” 


Stewart: “Too much sound.” 
Harvey Uleno, 108 Clark Place, Bronx, N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Tenant: “The people upstairs are 
very annoying. Last night they stomped 
down and banged on my door at two 
o’clock in the morning.” 

Landlord: “Did they wake you?” 

Tenant: “No. Luckily I was up play- 
ing my trumpet at the time.” 

Pegey Cunningham, 119 Bast Johnson @t., Alezandris, Va, 
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He Discovered an Invisible Worid 


GENIUG IN MEDICINE. » NO. SIN A SERIES BY & 











If you had lived 300 years ago and had fallen ill, the 
“doctor” might have “cured” you by draping your 
bed with red cloths...or by hanging a spider in a 
nutshell around your neck 


One man’s hobby helped end such silly superstitions. 
A Dutch dry-goods merchant ground amazingly fine 
lenses and loved to examine tiny objects through 
them. His name was Antonj van Leeuwenhock. 


One day in 1675, this inquisitive Hollander peeped van Leeuwenhoek devoted the rest of his life to study- 
into a drop of rainwater. To his amazement his micro- ing his tiny “beasties” and other scientific marvels. 
scope revealed a swarm of moving objects. This was a Nearly 200 years before Pasteur proved that heat 
great moment in history. The human eye had, for the kills bacteria, this observant man noticed microbes 
first time, seen bacterial life from his mouth seemed to be killed by very hot coffee. 


A long step from Antonj 
van Leeuwenhoek and his 
magic eyes is the electron 
microseope in the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 

This amazing machine 
magnifies up to 22,000 times 
allowing photographic en- 
largements up to 200,000 
times. Squibb scientists with 
superb equipment like this 
work untiringly to safeguard 


health and combat disease 
Findings like these were of enormous help to scientists who You may be sure that any 
followed him geniuses who were to identify and destroy Squibb product, whether. a 
man's deadliest enemies ...the germs of disease. The lens- simple home medicinal or a 
grinder’s fame became worldwide. He was honored by the Royal complex antibiotic, is the 
Academy of London, by England's Queen, by Peter the Great. finest, safest you can buy. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name re E: R: SQUIBB & SONS 


and the Squibb seal. They say...“There are j | The priceless ingredient of every product 
no finer products made.” — is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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Off the Press 


Educating Gifted Children, by Ger- 


trude H. Hildreth, Florence N. Brum- 
baugh, and Frank T. Wilson. Harper, 
N. Y. 272 pp., $3.50. 


“Gifted children who remain undis- 
covered or untrained are a neglected 
asset and undeveloped resource,” state 
the authors of this study. They docu- 
ment this thesis in their study of ten 
years of education at the Hunter Col- 
lege Elementary School in New York 
City. The school, which is housed in 
the college building and provides op- 
portunities for practice teaching, has 
had a register of about 600 children 
with high 1.Q.’s and a faculty of 22 
teachers with special qualifications for 
teaching gifted children. Questionnaires 
and other evaluative techniques indi- 
cate general satisfaction with the schoo] 
by teachers, parents, and children. 

In explaining the education of the 
children from kindergarten through the 
eighth year, the authors offer abundant 
examples of actual practices in school 
organization, curriculum, methods, com- 
munity relationships, guidance, prepa- 
ration of teachers, and measurable out- 
comes. While much of the instruction 
cuts across subject lines and emphasizes 
the growth of pupil responsibility, “the 
Hunter program includes ample time 





NEW SHEAFFER CONTEST 


Teachers of social studies and 
English will find in the competition 
announced by the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company on the back cover 
of this issue a stimulating motiva- 
tion for student letters on the sub- 
ject of competitive enterprise. The 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company is 
offering a first prize of $250 plus 
an all-expense trip to Washington, 
D.C., as well as many other cash 
and merchandise prizes, to students 
who write the best letter of 500 
words or less on the subject: “How 
I benefit from free competitive en- 
terprise.” 

The closing date for the contest 
is midnight, March 31. All high 
school students in public, private 
or parochial schools are eligible. 
Mailing instructions are given in 
the contest announcement. 

Such a competition offers an in- 
teresting method of drawing out 
the opinion of your students on the 
American enterprise system and its 
meaning to them today and in the 
future. 


This contest announcement does 
not appear in Junior Scholastic. 
Advertisement 











for work in the skill subjects—tech- 
niques in the language arts, including 
reading, oral and written expression, 
spelling, handwriting, as well as num- 
bers and arithmetic.” It will occur to 
teachers that many of the procedures 
described here lend themselves to work 
with slow and normal groups. 

That a good investment has been 
made at Hunter is indicated by letters 
from college students who are contrib- 
uting to the follow-up work in progress. 


Education and American Civilization, 
by George S. Counts. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 491 pp., $3.75. 


Dr. Counts is disturbed. He has un- 
dertaken a survey of American civiliza- 
tion from its European origins to the 
hydrogen bomb and finds that our edu- 
cational movement has proceeded at a 
snail's pace. He recounts the story of 
a “young associate professor in one of 
our great universities who was assigned 
to teach in a German prisoner-of-war 
camp in the U.S. In his discussions with 
Nazi soldiers he soon learned that 
whereas they were “well-informed 
about Naziism,” he himself “had only 
the most superficial notion about de- 
mocracy.” The answer to our political 
illiteracy and general failure to adjust 
to today’s world, according to Counts, 
lies in selection for the new age from 
among such basic values as “are found 
in the Hebraic-Christian ethic, the hu- 
manistic spirit, the scientific method, 


the rule of law, the democratic faith.” 


Obstacles confronting educators who 
would revamp our educational system 
are known to Dr. Counts. Low salaries 
and lack of prestige in the community 
are not the least of these, he observes. 
He castigates the “busybodies and pres- 
sure groups” who “launch wholly vicious 
and irresponsible attacks on the mem- 
bers of the profession in the name of 
the preservation of American liberties.” 
He urges an educational program in 
which the young are “encouraged to 
examine critically our record of con- 
stitutional government. . . . But they 
should also be taught to take pride in 
our triumphs.” 

Dr. Counts pleads vigorously for 
world understanding, elimination of ra- 
cial prejudice, and recognition of Rus- 
sian Communism as the great enemy 
of civilization. There are, of course, cur- 
ricula in many school systems today 
which seek to carry out much of his 
program. He is not breaking new 
ground in this volume. But he is re- 
minding us that there is much more 
to be done in the development of com- 
petent citizens. 


The Development of Economic Thought, 
by Philip C. Newman. Prentice-Hall, 
N. Y. 456 pp., $5. 


Since the government economist has 
become a fixture in our society, we 
should know something of the theory 
on which his judgments are based. A 
new text by Dr. Newman of Rutgers 
University provides a well-paved road 
over which we can travel toward better 
economic understanding. 

Unlike other books in this field, Dr. 
Newman gives short shrift to obscure 
economists. We are carried forward 
from an analysis of mercantilism and 
physiocracy through classical econom- 
ics, the reaction to it, neo-classicism 
and the reaction to that school by insti- 
tational economists. If the contributions 
of these schools are vague in your mind, 
they will be clarified by Dr. Newman's 
humanizing of the men who sought to 
analyze economic forces during their 
day. There is a brief biography of each 
economist and some attention is paid 
to the historical background as we gain 
an insight into the writings of outstand- 
ing economists, including Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Marx, Jevons, 
Marshall, Mitchell, Veblen, Commons, 
and Keynes. 

It is the controversial figure of Keynes 
who is uppermost in Newman's mind 
as he surveys difficult economic the- 
ories. He states that Keynes’ work 
“showed a capacity to fuse rigid eco- 
nomic analysis with a mastery of ad- 
ministrative and practical details.” 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, edited 
by E. B. Long. World Publishing 
Co., Cleveland and New York. 608 
pp., $6. 


You have had since 1885 to make 
the acquaintance of U. S. Grant’s mem- 
oirs. If you have not done so, you have 
in store considerable reading pleasure 
in this new one-volume edition. The 
editor's introduction is brief but com- 
prehensive, and his footnotes are not 
likely to get in your way. 

Grant tells his story from his early 
days on an Ohio farm, through his 
years at West Point, the Mexican War, 
and the hard days in Galena, Ohio, 
where he tried to support his family. 
The bulk of the volume takes up the 
campaigns of the Civil War. They are 
clearly written and often dramatic. 
They continue, properly, to fascinate 
students of military history. The Presi- 
dential years are not part of the auto- 
biography. 

It is the simplicity of Grant's style 
which will capture you. In these days 
when military memoirs are falling from 
the presses like autumn leaves, Grant's 
autobiography continues to be a sturdy 
oak. A best-seller in its day, it can hold 
its own with any of the recent offerings. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrs 
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